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Death 


George R. Watkins, a Waldport, Ore., as- 
signee, was killed instantly Oct. 12 while 
felling trees on a road construction crew. 

According to a report from the camp, he 
and another assignee were bringing down 
a tall hemlock. In falling, the tree’s swing- 
ing two-foot butt first knocked him to the 
ground, then dropped on his head. 

Watkins was known as an expert woods- 
man and his death was caused indirectly by 
his skill. In felling the tree, he proposed 
to drop it on an old, 25-foot “snag,” pre- 
sumably a dead but still standing tree 
trunk, some 40 feet away, intending to fell 
the two together. 

He brought the hemlock down accurately 
but the snag failed to fall. Instead it acted 
as a fulcrum for the larger tree, raising the 
butt into the air and swinging it into Wat- 
kins, crushing his skull. 

Watkins’ companion was Louis Phillippe 
deBourbon, an assignee from Oklahoma 
City who still bears the title “Prince of the 
Royal House of Bourbon.” DeBourbon was 
on the other side of the tree and was unhurt. 

Watkins, 30 years old, was a member of 
the Free Pentecostal Church, and was a 
railroad track worker before his induction 
into CPS Feb. 4, 1943. He is survived by 
his wife, Lois Watkins, of Athol, Idaho, and 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Watkins, 
of Bluffton, Ohio. 

His death is the 16th in CPS. 


Injured 


Hurt in a train wreck the evening of Sept. 
28, Henry A. Braun was due back at the 
Fort Collins, Col., CPS camp last week. 

Braun suffered severe cuts and brusises, 
shock and moderate concussion when the 
Chicago and Northwestern train in which 
he was riding collided with a freight train. 
Braun, on furlough at the time, was hos- 
pitalized for a week at Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Special Projects 


Places for 288 new men in special proj- 
ects had been approved last week by Se- 
lective Service 

The list includes a new Florida-type pub- 
lic health camp in Mississippi, two jaundice 
experiments for 60 men and increases to- 
talling 153 men in existing hospital and 
training school units. 

The Mississippi camp will be located in 
Harrison County and will be under the 
Mennonite Central Committee. The unit of 
25 men will build sanitary privies and other 
sanitation projects including ditching, pub- 
lic and private water supplies, improve- 
ment of school sanitation facilities, installa- 
tion of public drinking fountains, screening, 
etc. 

The proposal for the unit has been as 
highly recommended as any CPS project. 
It has been endorsed by the governor, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Le- 
gion, the mayors and commissioners of 
both Gulfport and Biloxi, the County Board 
of Supervisors, State and County Health 
Departments and the US. Public Health 
Service, as well as the public and press. 


(Continued on page 7) 


CPS Literature 


CPS journalism is slowly finding itself. 

The day of the myriad camp papers and 
bulletins, often of the “Who walked into 
the shower with his hat on last Wednes- 
day?” variety, is disappearing. Instead, as- 
signee writing efforts are being consolidated 
into a few more pretentious publications, 
well written, well edited and carefully 
thought out. 

In the early days of CPS, nearly every 
camp and some side-camps felt impelled 
to channel their thoughts through the near- 
est mimeograph machine and offer their 
product, with diminishing frequency, to the 
outside public. A number of factors have 
combined to discourage the practice. 

Frequent shifts of personnel broke up 
camp paper staffs, making regularity of 
publication difficult. 

The increasing transfer of men to special 
projects diminished the incentive, since spe- 
cial project assignees do not in general 
have the time or the unity to get out a 
paper. 

The men’s ambitions and concepts of a 
camp paper grew, accompanied bya realiza- 
tion of the limits of chit-chat and descrip- 
tions of the project work. 

A few camp papers have continued, to be 
sure, but with a greatly enlarged scope. 
The Rattler, now being published by Glen- 
dora, Cal., campers, is an excellent example. 
Although still mimeographed, the paper has 
extended its vision beyond the strictly CPS 
horizon and discusses international issues 
with clarity and force. 

Replacing the bulk of camp papers, how- 
ever, are a few more important publica- 
tions, usually printed and quite professional. 
Among these would be included Compass, 
Pacifica Views, The Attendant, and the 
Waldport, Ore., publications. Others are 
being planned. 


The Compass 

The Compass, started at West Campton, 
N. H., was the first major break from the 
mimeograph field. In the spring of 1943 
after two warmup issues, Compass emerged 
with a 56-page offset edition, complete with 
articles, pictures, poetry and creative prose. 
This first effort sold 5,000 or more copies. 

Under the editorship of DeLisle Craw- 
ford and a staff of ten, Compass aimed to 
“set forth the directions in which the con- 
scientious objector is seeking peace for the 
world and for himself.” To do this it cov- 
ered not only CPS, but CO prisoners and 
CO soldiers as well, securing literary con- 
tributions from well known pacifist leaders. 

Despite its popularity, however, Compass 
has never been able to approximate its in- 
tended schedule of. six issues a year. Three 


(Continued on page 2) 


Inevitable 


It had to happen sometime. 

According to Information, Friends CPS 
publication, a Big Flats, Y., assignee 
recently wrote for a photograph of Hedy 
Lamarr. 

He got it all right—signed “To the Ci- 
vilian Public Service Camp No. 46—All 
my best—Hedy Lamarr.” 

There was no indication that Miss La- 
marr had any idea what a CPS camp was. 


Friends’ CPS 


The Society of Friends, after considerable 
discussion, has decided to continue admin- 
istering CPS camps until the end of the 
war. 

The decision was made in an AFSC 
Board of Directors meeting early last 
month and places the Friends alongside the 
Mennonites and Brethren who decided some 
time ago that they would continue on the 
present basis for the extent of the Selective 
Service Act. 

To the Friends, the problem was more 
diffitult than to the other agencies because 
of the belief of many of their membership 
and CPS assignees that they should with- 
draw. Various reasons were advanced in 
support of this argument, largely that the 
Friends should not collaborate with the gov- 
ernment in administering conscription. 

The AFSC’s decision in the matter was 
summed up by Paul J. Furnas in an ar- 
ticle in The American Friend. 

“The Board first considered the question 
as to whether its chief purpose in CPS is to 
opppose conscription, or to offer an opppor- 
tunity for a witness against war. 

“It believes that it is the latter. Its con- 
clusion is that compulsion by government is 
to be judged chiefly by its purpose, while 
war is condemned because of its inherent 
nature.” 

At the same time, the AFSC restated its 
belief that “the CPS program should not be 
continued on the present basis under any 
system of permanent peace-time conscrip- 
tion.” 


Other Recommendations 


Several specific recommendations were 
made as to the immediate future, including: 

That the AFSC try to transfer to Selec- 
tive Service one or more base camps “in 
a whole-hearted attempt to meet the de- 
sires of those men who wish the AFSC to 
withdraw in some degree from administra- 
tion of CPS without disregarding the de- 
sires of those men who wish the AFSC to 
continue its administration.” 

That attempts be made to secure addi- 
tional medical experiment projects, juvenile 
delinquent training school units, general 


(Continued on page 7) 


UNRRA 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration has formally decided 
that it can employ non-drafted conscien- 
tious objectors. 

Only qualifications, according to a recent 
UNRRA general bulletin, is that “they 
satisfy the conditions for requesting reclassi- 
fication in Class II-A (occupationally de- 
ferred), and their general suitability for 
the jobs desired.” 

While the bulletin applied only to US. 
citizens, the same principles would govern 
the employment of COs in other countries, 
it said, subject to the laws of the country 
in question. 

“Conscientious objectors already in a 
theater of operation may be employed at 
the discretion of the mission chief subject 
to clearance with the military in areas 
where UNRRA is operating with the mili- 
tary.” 
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CPS Literature—(from page 1) 


have appeared in 20 months, partially the 
result of the scattering of the staff after 
West Campton was closed. 

Martin Ponch, Waldport, Ore., is now 
editor, and Antone G. Singsen, Big Flats, 
N. Y., associate editor. Subscription is 
$1 per year and requests should be directed 
to Martin Ponch, CPS Camp, Waldport, 
Ore. 

Pacifica Views 

Pacifica Views, a small, four-page, weekly 
journal of pacifist opinion, was started June 
11, 1943 by a group of men at Glendora, 
Cal., who prefer to be known as Pacifica 
Associates. The comprehensive “Pacifica 
Studies in Conscientious Objection” is also 
their work. 

PV (in this age of initials) touches CPS 
only infrequently, preferring to devote its 
columns to larger issues. As such it forms 
perhaps the most consistent and eloquent 
spokesman for the cause of philosophical 
pacifism that now exists. 

PV invites assignees and others to con- 
tribute to the paper, asking only that such 
contributions be informed and carefully 
prepared. In general, its editorial position 
is strongly critical of CPS, but its opinions 
are read and respected by the administra- 
tive agencies. 

In the words of its editors: 

“This paper is independent. It is not 
the organ of any particular wing of pacifist 
opinion nor of any pacifist organization. 
It is non-sectarian, but not irreligious. It 
will seek to stimulate serious thought con- 
cerning both the basic and the particular 
problems confronting the present genera- 
tion of pacifists, with emphasis on the 
larger philosophical and social questions 
which are important to well-intentioned 
pacifists and non-pacifists alike.” 

After a year and a half, PV has grown to 
a circulation of about 1,000. Requests for 
new subscriptions ($2 per year, $1 for six 
months) should be addressed to the peri- 
odical, Box 65, Glendora, Cal. 


The Attendant 


Probably the most functional of all as- 
signee periodicals is The Attendant, 
launched as a monthly last June. This is 
being distributed to every state, county 
and municipal mental institution in the 
country and promises to become for mental 
hospital attendants a trade paper that will 
outlast CPS. 

With 1,500 or more assignees serving in 
mental hospitals, The Attendant is filling 
the often-expressed need for a forum where 
CPS men and others can exchange ideas on 
the general improvement of conditions, how 
to handle difficult patients, etc. 

Mental institutions have long been con- 


Remember These? 


The following is a partial. list of camp 


and unit publications that have been put 
out by CPS men. A few are still going 
strong: 


Patapsco, Md., Peacemaker. 
Grottoes, Va., "Olive Branch. 
Colorado Springs Pike View Peace News. 
Lagro, Ind., Salamonie Peace Pipe. 
Magnolia, Ark., Peace Pathways. 
Petersham, Mass., Days of Our Year. 
Royalston, Mass., New Roots. 
Cooperstown, N. Y,, Cooperstown. 
Merom, Ind., Plowshare. 

Stoddard, N. H., Salt. 

Kane, Pa., The Kane Penn. 

Denison, Ia., The Olive Branch. 
Wells Tannery, Pa., Turnpike Echo. 
Cascade Locks, Ore., The Columbian. 
Henry, Ill., Deep River Echo. 
Coshocton, O., Seed. 

Hagerstown, Md., The Soil. 
Crestview, Fla., Crestviews. 
Medaryviile, Ind., Peace Sentinel. 
Lyndhurst, Va., This Is Our Story. 
Walhalla, Mich., Camp Walhalla News. 


West Campton, N. H., Bulletin. Also 
Action. 

Fort Collins, Col., Rising Tide. 

Bowie, Md., Harmony. 


North Fork, Cal., High Sierra Vistas. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Manana. 
Coleville Cal., Sage ’o Pinon. 
Wellston, Mich., Builders. 

Luray, Va., Skyliner. 

Big Flats, N. Y., Grass Roots. 
Marienville, Pa., Second Mile. 

Fort Steilacoom, Wash., Viewpoint. 
Powellsville, Md. Pokomoke Opinion. 
Belton, Mont., The Trail Maker. 
Waldport, Ore., Tide. 

Hill City, 8S. D., Rushmore Reflector. 
Elkton, Ore., Tap Root. 

Lapine, Ore., New Horizons. 

Downey? Ida., Marsh Valley Echo. 
Trenton, N. D., The Irrigator. 
Huson, Mon., Smoke Jumpers Load Line. 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., Calumet. 





sidered in need of considerable improve- 
ment; The Attendant is part of the as- 
signee’s idea of how they can help. 

Actually the paper is only a phase of the 
overall CPS Mental Hygiene Program which 
includes also an exhaustive survey of exist- 
ing mental hospital conditions. Out of this, 
it is hoped, will come recommendations for 
a model set of mental hospital laws and 
regulations which could well be adopted 
by every state, as well as recommendations 
for adequate educational and recreational 
programs for attendants and patients alike. 

Unlike the other publications, The At- 
tendant and other phases of the program, 
are being financed at least temporarily by 
the CPS administrative agencies. Support 
and guidance are furnished by an impres- 
sive list of physicians and psychiatrists, 
some of whom have contributed articles to 
the paper. 

Four men, all of the Philadelphia State 
Hospital, are heading the project although 
editorial control may later be distributed 
more widely. Philip Steer acts as editor, 
Leonard Edelstein as program coordinator, 
Harold Barton as chairman of the long- 
range education survey, and Willard Hetzel 
as chairman of the Legal Survey and Re- 


rt. 

The Attendant can be secured for 50 cents 
a year from Phil Steer, P.O.Box 6000, Tor- 
resdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine Arts Group 


For the past year or more, a number of 
CPS writers and artists have been gathering 
at the Waldport, Ore., camp. From their 
aggregate efforts and camp-owned printing 
press have come several literary contribu- 
tions and promises of even more ambitious 
projects. 

Three volumes of poetry have already 
been completed: “The Horned Moon” by 
Glenn Coffield, “War Elegies” and “The 
Waldport Poems” by William Everson. 

Now the group proposes to maintain a 
clearing house for all creative writing done 
in CPS, compiling it into a permanent col- 
lection. CPS authors of all literary forms: 
poetry, fiction, autobiographical incidents, 
drama, statements of purpose, criticism and 
humor, are asked to send copies of their 
work for the permanent file. 

Out of this, the Fine Arts Group hopes 
to select material for a CPS anthology of a 
high degree of excellence, to be printed 
either by themselves or elsewhere. 

“At the termination of CPS we hope to 
be able to offer a body of work that will 
stand as a testament to the creativity, the 
imagination, the range of insight and in- 
terest, and the particular integrity of those 
who have made this answer to a world at 
war,” they declared. 

Material and communications, as well as 
inquiries about works already published, 
should be addressed to Vladimir Dupre, 
CPS Camp, Waldport, Ore. 


Other Projects 


Other publications and plans, perhaps 
achieving the same degree of excellence, are 
too numerous to be more than listed. Two 
forthcoming projects, however, might be 
mentioned. 

The CPS parachute fire fighters at Huson, 
Mont., are putting together a 50-page pic- 
torial review of CO smokejumping activi- 
ties, hoping to compile a definitive picture 
of one of CPS’ most publicized projects. 
This should be out shortly, according to 
present plans. 

Meanwhile at Fort Steilacoom, Wash., as- 
signees intend to make the already reduced 
literary fare even more palatable by briefing 
and digesting the best of each two-month 
crop. The result will be Trend, a bi- 
monthly pacifist digest to do for CPS what 
The Readers’ Digest does for the world. 

Trend will begin to function early next 
year, the prospectus says, and will be 
handled through the Pacifist Research Bu- 
reau in Philadelphia. Any advance com- 
ments should be addressed to Albert J. 
Benglen, Box 947, Fort Steilacoom, Wash. 


Newsletters 


Two newsletters interpreting the world 
scene today are being distributed to CPS 
camps and units through the generosity of 
their authors or friends. 

World Events, written by Scott Near- 
ing, appears every three or four weeks. It 
is available to those outside CPS for $1 per 
ten issues from 125 Fifth St.. NW, Wash- 
ington 2, D. C. 

The other is Human Events, a weekly let- 
ter by Frank Hanighen, Felix Morley, Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, or others. It can 
be secured from 1702 K St., NW, Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. Price is $10.00 a year. 
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Friends CPS—(from page 1) 


hospitals and rural community life projects. 

That any new units be opened without 
discrimination as to race, creed or color, and 
that the AFSC work to remove such in- 
stances which are beyond its control in 
present units. 

That a system for standard allotments 
for needy dependents be set up. 

That a demobilization program be estab- 
lished to aid discharged men reorient them- 
selves after CPS. 

In concluding his article, 
wrote : 

“As important as any result that may 
come from Civilian Public Service is a re- 
alization that as Friends and individuals 
concerned with the moral and spiritual fu- 
ture of mankind, we must much more ade- 
quately meet the problem of war in present 
day society. This involves a more complete 
and fundamental education of youth, which 
will enable it to meet the challenge of con- 
scription for war with faith and moral cer- 


tainty. 
Powellsville 


On Nov. 15, the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee will assume from the Friends admin- 
istration of the Powellsville, Md., camp, re- 
placing the present personnel with their 
own assignees. 

The move will allow Friends camps 100 
or more additional special project openings. 
Until the present, AFSC base camp strengths 
were generally so close to the minimum 
strength required that few could be cleared 
for special projects, which are generally 
regarded as more desirable work. 

The Brethren Service Committee is also 
cooperating, offering Friends’ assignees open- 
ings in their own special project units. 

Powellsville is a Soil Conservation Camp 
and its project, clearing, straightening and 
widening the Pokomoke River, is consid- 
ered one of the better CPS projects. 

The men now in Powellsville will be 
transferred to other base camps or special 
projects, except for a few key men im- 
portant to the project who will remain until 
replacements are trained. 


Paul Furnas 


Special Projects—(from page 1) 
Jaundice 

Both jaundice experiments outlined in the 
Sept. 15 issue of THe Reporter have been 
tentatively approved. In Philadelphia, 35 
volunteers will be used as guinea pigs to 
study the disease, probably serving as hos- 
pital attendants unless they become ill. 

A similar experiment, using 25 men, has 
been cleared for Connecticut. The men will 
be divided into two groups and may be 
attached to the Middletown and Newtown 


mental hospital units in addition to their 
guinea pig duties. Both experiments will 
under the supervision of the AFSC 
Increases 

The following hospital units have been 
approved for increased CPS capacities: 

Wernersville, Pa., 5; Harrisburg, Pa., 5; 
Norristown, Pa., 5; ‘Allentown, Pa., 5; Marl- 
boro, N. J., 10; Greystone Park, 'N. me 
Howard, R. 8 5; Exeter, R. * 5; Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., 5; Farnhurst, Del., 

Sykesville, Md., 5; Norwich, Conn., 5; 
Marion, Va., 5; Lynchburg, Va., 5; Colum- 
bus, O., 5; Dayton, O., 5. 

Philadelphia State, 25: New Lisbon, N. J., 
3; Middletown, Conn., 10; Williamsburg, 
_ 10; Stockley, Del., 5; Rosewood, Md.., 


Camp Strengths 
At the same time, new minimum camp 
strengths were set for seven base camps. 
They are: 
Present New New 
Winter Winter Summer 
Strength Strength Strength 


Cascade Locks, Ore. 125 175 225 
Medaryville, Ind. 100 75 125 
Wellston, Mich. 150 145 145 
Glendora, Cal. 150 145 195 
Coleville, Cal. 150 145 195 
Camino, Cal. 120 115 145 
North Fork, Cal. 125 120 145 


The Cascade Locks increase covers the 
new timber cruising project for 50 men, 
which has been deducted from the total 
forestry quota for the camps listed. 





Discha rges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge : 
For Military Service 


Concord, N. H., Hospital: Duane A. Winde- 
miller, IAO. 

Hagerstown: Chryst W. Groff, IAO. 

Hill City: Lewis E. Miller, IA; Melvin 8. 

Kane: Lloyd C. oe IAO. 

Lapine: alter Cod IAQ. 

Marlboro, N. J., ee: Edward K. Maust, IA. 

sa Conn., Hospital: Dwight W. Rieman, 
AO. 


For Physical Disability 
Big Flats: Elwin J. Grundy. 
Bowie: Manuel L. Salter. 
Camino: Ernest Bartel. 
Coshocton: William W. Atkin. 
Gatlinburg: Charles F. Abele, 
Kenneth E. Knipmeyer. 
Glendora: Donald E. Moore. 
Kane: George M. Curry. 
Wellston: John J. Lohse. 

Walked Out ' 
Ames, Ia., Ag. Station: George Swope. 
Bedford: Edward H. Meyerding. 
Luray: Virgil Funderburg. 
Waldport: James D. Harman. 


Amos G. Green, 


In Prison 


An attempt to compile a comprehensive 
survey of Federal Prisons in general and 
their treatment of COs in particular is being 
made by George M. Houser, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation Action Projects secretary. 

Houser is sending questionnaires to all 
released COs whose addressses he can secure. 
As a result, he is appealing to everyone 
who knows such names and addresses to 
send them to him at 7100 Kinsman Road, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

He has already collected names and ad- 
dresses of 250 men and returned question- 
naires from 30 or more. 

Prison Fasts 

The six COs at the Lewisburg, Pa., Peni- 
tentiary ended their fast Oct. 21, it was un- 
derstood, after going without food for about 


three weeks. Five others, however, im- 
mediately took their places. 

The original six, and presumably their 
successors in the fast, were protesting “ar- 
bitrary injustices” against imprisoned COs, 
including denial of “good time” to COs on 
work strike and charges of discrimination in 
parole procedures. The fast, they said, was 
their only effective method of protest. 


Parole 
The following men have been authorized 
for parole under the terms of the Special 
Parole (Executive Order 8641) Plan: 
To I1-A-O (Plan 2) 


Sandstone: Jack D. Bookey, Ray G. Madson. 
Lewisburg: John Paluka. 


To CPS (Plan 3) 


Milan: John H. Fletcher, Big Flats; Howard E. 
Brovont, Bedford ; Doneld P. Mitctell, Gorm Germfask. 
El Reno: Alton M . Lange, Colorado Springs. 


To Hospital or Farm Work (Plan 4) 

Sandstone: Paul L. W. Sorensen, George W. Tate, 
Klass Venhuizen. 
Springfield Cam Frank Denton, 
San R. Witkow: 

Terre Haute: Joka D. Thomas. 

La Tuna: Howard R. Haney. 

Ashland: Lewis W. Jeffries, "Temes F. McDaniel. 

Imprisoned 

A total of 55 men, designated as COs 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between Oct. 5 and 20 for viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act. Of the 
total 44 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Presidential Appeal 


A slightly neat percentage of COs are 
being granted their desired classifications on 
presidential appeal, the NSBRO Advisory 
Section indicated last week. 

A survey covering the six months ended 
June 15, 1944, showed that 34 men out of 
107 applicants were successful in their 
presidential appeals, about three out of ten. 
Fifty-six others were partially or com- 
pletely denied, while 17 were still awaiting 
a decision. 

During the previous six months, two out 
of ten were successful, seven denied and one 
pending. 

These figures include only those men 
who were unanimously turned down by their 
appeal boards and who asked the NSBRO 
for aid with their presidential appeals, it 
was pointed out. Thirteen men who were 
classified IV-F during the appeal process 
were not included. 

he decline in the number of men seek- 
ing presidential appeal, a result of the de- 
cline in the number of men inducted, is 
shown by the fact that the Advisory Section 
handled 120 cases during the six months 
ended June 15, and 255 cases in the pre- 
ceding six months. 


The Complete Table Dec. 15, 1943 to 


Joseph Graf, 


June 15, 1944 
Se- 

Num- Desired Unsuccessful Pend- 
ber Class jal “TA or TAO IV-E ing 
5 I-A-O 2 3 0 0 
44 IV-E 9 29 6 
2 IV-D 10 2 3 6 
2JW) IV-D 0 Se 1 0 

II-C 10 1 13 2 

8 II-A 3 0 2 3 

1 1ll-D 0 0 1 0 
107 i = > 2 


CO’s and the Law 


The U.S. Supreme Court has decided to 
hear only one CO case out of the five ap- 
plications pending before it when it recon- 
vened this fall. 

The one case is that of Willis Giese, of 
Washington, D. C., who is _ protesting 
the presence of military officers on the 
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Presidential Appeal Committee. The four 
who were denied were Jehovah’s Witnesses 
who hoped to contest their failure to receive 
ministerial classifications. 

At the time Giese failed to secure a 
IV-E classification through a presidential 
appeal, the Selective Service Act provided 
for “civilian” handling of appeal decisions. 
Since that time, the word “civilian” has 
been deleted to remove any doubt as to 
the committee’s legality. 

The District Court of Appeal upheld the 
conviction of Giese, but only by a vote of 
two to one. 

The case will now be heard by the Su- 
preme Court, but probably not before De- 


cember. 
Corbett Bishop 


Corbett Bishop who walked out of the 
Germfask, Mich., camp in protest against 
conscription, is being held at the Milan, 
Mich., Federal Prison while awaiting trial. 

Bishop began a policy of complete non- 
cooperation after his arrest in New York 
City Sept. 9, it was understood. Accord- 
ing to reports, he is refusing to eat or even 
dress or stand up by himself. As a result 
he is being kept in a Federal Prison, even 
before being sentenced, since better facilities 
exist there for caring for him. 

Officials of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
announced that they may soon have to 
begin force-feeding him through a tube in 
order to keep him alive. 

Elmer Kehrer 


The government has decided not to prose- 
cute Elmer T. Kehrer who went AWOL to 
join the merchant marine after the army 
would not accept him as a I-A-O from the 
Norwich, Conn., State Hospital. 

Kehrer, a CPS assignee, failed to pass 
the physical examination for the army, and, 
under the new Selective Service policy, 
would have been sent to a government 
camp rather than being released as a IV-F. 
He walked out, however, to join the mer- 
chant marine and after some deliberation, 
Selective Service decided not to turn the 
case over to the Department of Justice for 
prosecution. 

Two other assignees are attempting to 
test in the courts the legality of the new 
Selective Service policy, James R. Smith 
of Gatlinburg, and Charles V. Greth of 
Powellsville. 


Postwar Jobs 


A list of job openings for ex-CPS men 
or their wives is being compiled by the 
Interagency Demobilization Committee. 

The committee’s first job bulletin, listing 
52 current openings, is now being dis- 
tributed to CPS camps on a trial basis, and 
to as many IV-F COs as possible. Many 
of the positions are available to CO wives. 

Under the heading of social work are 
openings for a parole officer, case worker, 
recreation center director, boys’ workers and 
AFSC field secretaries. 

Seven industrial and mechanical jobs are 
listed, including mechanics and electricians, 
plant manager, mill foreman and factory 
workers. Office work, cooperative whole- 
sale jobs, positions in the Brethren and 
Mennonite Publishing Houses, and farm 
work are also included. 

There are two calls for college teachers, 
one in biology from Wiliam Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, Ia., and one in psychology and 
sociology from Wilmington College, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 

Under miscellaneous come demands for 
salesmen, power plant engineer, firemen, 


shippers for the YMCA and UNRRA. 

though it is not now difficult to obtain 
work, these positions can generally be 
counted on not to discriminate against COs 
after the war, it was pointed out. 

The Committee is a planning group made 
up by the service committees and the 
NSBRO. It attempts to coordinate the de- 
mobilization and postwar planning of the 
several groups involved, hoping to aid both 
ex-CPS men and COs released from prison. 


Episcopal 

The Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship has 
decided against the administration of a CPS 
special project unit. 

In a special report marking the fifth 
anniversary of the Fellowship Nov. 11, i 
declared : 

“We made a long and careful study of ad- 
ministering a unit in a mental hospital. The 
final decision was that we should not do so, 
but should plan a regular pastoral service 
to camps and units and to men in prison. 


The plans for this service are now going 
forward.” 


American Legion 


The American Legion is making sure 
that conscientious objectors will be ineligible 
after the war to join its ranks. 

At its recent national convention in Chi- 
cago, the Legion passed only one resolution 
dealing with COs. This asked both that 
the Legion Constitution be rephrased to 
prohibit membership by COs, including 
I-A-Os, and that the army differentiate 
between the discharge papers of I-A and 
I-A-O soldiers. 

Last year the Legion passed two CO reso- 
lutions, one demanding rigid discipline in 
CPS camps, the other condemning all groups 
and organizations which “advocate refusal 
to bear arms for the United States or show 
proper respect for the Flag.” 

Other resolutions may be made public 
this year after action this month by the 
Legion’s National Americanism Commis- 
sion, it was understood. 


From the Papers 


From the “Letters to the Editor” column 
of the Hutchinson, Kans., News Herald after 
siz COs had been beaten up by other in- 
ductees in a bus while en route to take phys- 
ical examinations. A woman had previdusly 
written in io say-she felt the beatings were 
fully justified. 

By a mother with two sons in the service: 
One of the well known Four Freedoms is 
freedom of religion. Another is freedom of 
speech. Are these just phrases? 

I am among those who believe the CO 
outlook is all wrong. But I certainly do 
not believe that mob violence is the way to 
settle anything. What kind of a country 
would we have if anyone attacked anyone 
else who disagreed with him? 


By Mrs. I.A.S.: So it finally has come to 
the place where our boys have to ride in 
the same bus with the COs. Why? The 
government has protected them ev ery other 
way, why don’t they let them ride in their 
own bus? 

I don’t blame those boys. They are being 
taken from their homes, jobs and loved ones 
to go to fight for those who are hiding be- 
hind their religion and their Bible. 

From an army private: I feel it is my duty 
as @ serviceman to let you know how some 
of the servicemen feel toward the maltreat- 
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medical laboratory assistant, packers and 
ment those COs received on that bus going 
to Ft. Leavenworth. 

It is our purpose as soldiers to fight for our 
country so that we may have freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, among many 
other reasons. If we aren’t accomplishin 
these things for ourselves, our families, on 
all our countrymen including the COs, I 
for one soldier am ready to come back 
home and call the whole thing off 

Just because we believe different than the 
COs do, I see no reason to condemn them. 
I don’t believe like they do or I’d be in a 
CO camp but I for one am willing to fight 
so that I and my house may believe the 
way we wish and let the CO live his life 
with his belief. 


From a United Press story from London 
regarding the .British captain who decided 
he was a conscientious objector and r d 
his commission in the midst of the fighting 
in France: 


Captain Honorable William Douglas- 
Home of the Royal Armored Corps, who 
purportedly declined to lead an attack 
against trapped Germans at Le Havre, has 
been court-martialed in Belgium for “not 
obeying a lawful command,” the War Office 
announced today. 

He said he refused to carry out orders 
to attack at Le Havre because “he could not 
bring himself to take part in the operation 
against troops who admittedly did not want 
to fight but whose commander, showing a 
code of honor, had refused to accept un- 
conditional surrender.” 

Douglas-Home is the son of the Earl of 
Home. 


From the San Juan, Puerto Rico, World 
Journal: 

If you’ve been riding the bus lately, 
you’ve no doubt been poked in the eye with 
one of these cellophane, long-tailed bird 
pins the local gals are sporting these days. 

The original bird was hatched in the lab- 
oratory of Dr. Franklin Castle, on the staff 
of the Civilian Public Service Hospital 
operated by the Brethren Service Commit- 
tee in Castaner. 

Dr. Castle was twisting some x-ray paper 
one day, braided strips into a body, and 
attached tai! and wings. Soon conscientious 
objectors stationed at Castaner were braid- 
ing birds in their spare time. 

On a trip to the Polytechnic Institute in 
San German, Dr. Castle took his flock of 
x-ray birds to handcraft classes. Pupils 
learned to make them from cellophane, 
starting the migratory flight around the 
island. 

So now when a fellow passenger gives you 


a bird in the eye, you'll know how it flew 
in. 





